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Foreword 


The purpose of St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly is to serve our 

English-speaking Orthodox Communicants in America in the fields of 
theological knowledge and religious education. The editorial content 
will include articles on basic problems of Christian Faith and life, as 
well as sermons and translations of the Liturgical texts and writings of 
the Holy Fathers. 

The aim of the Quarterly is, on the one hand, to introduce to the 
English-speaking Orthodox {and other Christians) the rich Tradition 
of the Church; and on the other hand, to interpret the current issues 
of the day in the light of our Holy Faith and Tradition. 

In this issue, a special section is devoted to the Chronicle of St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary, the sponsoring institution of this publication. By 
its charter, St. Vladimir’s Seminary is intended to be not only a training 
school for the ministry, but also a center of theological research and 
study, with the purpose of spreading knowledge and understanding of 
our Orthodox Faith, History, and Spirituality in America. 

The Quarterly is a modest attempt to serve this purpose. Formal 
authorization for its publication was received by the Dean of the 
Seminary, The V. Rev. George Florovsky, D.D., in the communication 
reproduced below: 

“The office of the Metropolitan Council hc^ the honor to 
inform you that on your communication regarding the publica¬ 
tion of the St. Vladimir’s Seminary Quarterly, His Eminence, 
The Most Reverend Metropolitan Leonty presented the follow¬ 
ing resolution: 

“ ‘March 20, 1952, No. 905. My blessing upon this most use¬ 
ful undertaking by the Corporation of St. Vladimir’s Orthodox 
Theological Academy of New York. This type of endeavor is 
a continuation of and successor to the academic theological 
journals of Old Russia and will serve the glory of Holy Ortho¬ 
doxy in the land of freedom. Metropolitan Leonty.’ ’’ 

[Signed: The V. Rev. Protopresbyter, Feofan Buketoff] 
Member, Metropolitan Council. 

[Signed: The V. Rev. Mitred Joseph Pishtey] 

Secretary. 
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Chronicle of St. Vladimir’s Seminary 

Historical Background 

The first Orthodox religious school in North America was opened 
at Paul's Harbor, Alaska, in 1794. Forty-seven years later Bishop 
Innocent (later Metropolitan of Moscow) established the seminary for 
the mission at Sitka, the Russian capital in America, 

After the sale of Alaska to the United States in 1867, the center of 
Orthodox activity shifted to the continental United States, and in 1905 
Bishop Tikhon (later Patriarch of Moscow) reconstituted the Seminary 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota. In 1912 this school was transferred to 
Tenafly, New Jersey, and in 1915 the V. Rev. Michael Ilijnsky became 
Dean. 

The dislocations in American Orthodoxy occasioned by the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 were reflected in the educational program for clergy 
of the Church in the United States, and in 1923 the seminary at Tena- 
fly was closed. An Alumni Association of Clergy was organized to 
preserve the objectives of the original institution through these difficult 
years, and in 1938 a Seminary was established in New York City. 

Preparatory work for this seminary was undertaken at the Church 
Sobor of 1937, held in New York, when a committee was appointed 
composed of the Dean of the former Tenafly Seminary, Very Rev. 
Michael Ilijnsky, Dr. Basil Bensin, and Dr, Peter Zouboff. 

On October 3, 1938, the late Metropolitan Theophilus celebrated a 
Molieben, officially opening the reorganized school. The following arc 
excerpts from a printed message by Metropolitan Theophilus to the 
Russian Orthodox communicants on the opening of St. Vladimir's 
Seminary: 

“Our Orthodox Church in the person of its pastors in America should be sur¬ 
rounded by educated servants of different cultural backgrounds. The honor and 
worthiness of our Orthodoxy imperatively motivates us to have enlightened and 
cultured laborers in Christ’s Vineyard. Many times the active propaganda of the 
non-Orthodox and sectarians necessitates a priest to answer many questions re¬ 
garding his faith, and to present worthy and scholarly resistance to any attack 
on the Orthodox Faith. Polemic work necessitates worthy preparation. 

“Our children, our immediate successors for the ministry, generally graduate 
from high school; and some of them continue to complete a higher education. 
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Certainly the leaders of spiritual life of the youth in the parish should he persons 
with both a solid general education and special theological training, 

“Inevitably many questions about belief and Christian morality are posed from 
the materialistic viewpoints of our time. Our clergy must be capable of answering 
these questions intelligently. Missionary work requires those who are worthy of 
Orthodoxy* those who are well-educated, well-read, well-versed, and who are 
experts in the work they are carrying on, 

“General conditions in our present life make it necessary for the pastors of the 
Church to have a wide, well-rounded background of general education as well as 
theology in order to enable them to explain the intricate and complex situations 
of our life.'* 

On October 4, 1938, the day following the official opening, the first 
classes were held in the Church of Christ the Saviour, on East 121st 
Street. 

Since the Church was commemorating the 950th Anniversary of the 
Conversion of St, Vladimir to Orthodoxy, the new foundation was 
placed under his patronage, and named St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theo¬ 
logical Seminary. It was incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York, and was granted a Provisional Charter by the New York 
State Board of Regents. The reconstituted Seminary initiated a pro¬ 
gram by which undergraduate students would be required, while 
studying at the Seminary, to obtain an A.B. Degree from Columbia 
University. 

In the autumn of 1939, Bishop John, (now Bishop of San Francisco) 
was appointed Dean, and the seminary moved its quarters to White 
Hall, on the grounds of The General Theological Seminary on Chelsea 
Square, and remained there until 1947, when it moved to the present 
quarters on Morningside Heights, near the Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary. 

The Seminary, thanks to the generosity of Union Theological Sem¬ 
inary, enjoys the use of Union’s buildings, including the library, the 
refectory, the classrooms, and dormitory space. 

In 1947, the Seminary added to its faculty, the Rev. Dr. George 
Florovsky, Dr. N. Arseniev, Dr. G. P. Fedotov, Dr. N. O. Lossky, and 
Dr. E. V. Spectorsky. 

In 1948 the program and curriculum of the Seminary was revised and 
a program of graduate study was instituted elevating St. Vladimirs to 
the level of a graduate school. 

In the traditional Russian theological program there were three types 
of schools, and the name “Seminary” was attached to the intermediate 
type, roughly corresponding to the American Junior College. The in- 
stitutions for graduate theological study, similar to graduate university 
faculties in the United States, were called “Academies.” The Academy- 
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type Program was quite beyond the resources of the American Church 
until the second World War. Then the destruction of many centers 
of learning in Europe made it possible to obtain a staff with advanced 
academic degrees and a background of research and teaching ex^ 
perience at the university level. 

In 1951, The V. Rev. Dr. George Florovsky was appointed Dean. 
Doctor Florovsky is an Archpriest of the Russian Orthodox Church. He 
was graduated from the University of Odessa, and became Lecturer in 
Philosophy at that University. He then joined the faculty of the Uni^ 
versity of Prague. He received his Degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
the University of St. Andrew, Scotland. Prior to coming to St. 
Vladimir’s, Dr. Florovsky was Professor of Patristics and Dogmatic 
Theology at the St. Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute, Paris. He 
was a member of the World Council of Churches, and has continued 
to be an active member of the Central Committee and the Study De^ 
partment Commission of the World Council of Churches. Boston 
University conferred on him the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Sacred 
Theology. He is Guest Professor of Religion at Columbia University 
and Adjunct Professor of Eastern Orthodox History and Thought at 
Union Theological Seminary. In the Summer of 1948 he was invited 
to be Visiting Lecturer at Oxford University, England, and in 1949 he 
was Hewett Lecturer. 

A special academic arrangement was instituted with Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary, Columbia University, Washington Square College 
and New York University: Students enrolled at any of these schools 
may take courses at St. Vladimir’s. Courses at St. Vladimir’s are ac¬ 
ceptable for credit toward degrees at the co-operating institutions. It 
is reciprocally possible for students enrolled at St. Vladimir’s to take 
courses in any of the other institutions and receive credit toward their 
degrees at St. Vladimir’s Seminary. 

Dean Florovsky’s policy is to maintain St. Vladimir’s as a Graduate 
School of Theology, as well as a theological training center. 

Statement of the President 

[The following is an address to the Board of Trustees by Metropolitan Leonty upon 
assuming duties as President of St. Vladimir’s Seminary after the death of the Founder 
and First President, The Late Metropolitan Theophilus.] 

It is my duty as the head of the Russian Orthodox Church in America 
to provide for higher theological education in the diocese and conse¬ 
quently the purposes and needs of St. Vladimir’s Seminary-Academy 
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are of great concern to me* I wish to share with you some of my 
thoughts on the relation of our institution to its predecessors in Imperial 
Russia and to the Theological Academy of Paris* In this way I hope 
to convey to you the role that I envisage for this institution in our 
country* 

Imperial Russia had four institutions for higher theological studies, 
namely the St* Petersburg, Moscow, Kiev and Kazan Theological 
Academies* Although the curriculum was the same in all of them, they 
showed their own individuality both by reason of their geographical 
position and also because prominent teacher-scholars left their imprint 
on the type of scholarship that developed in each* The result was that 
the St* Petersburg Academy became known for its scholarship in apolo¬ 
getics, for exegesis of the New Testament, for the contemporary his¬ 
tory of the Western Church and for ethics. In the Moscow Academy 
the focal points of interest were questions dealing with the Old Believ¬ 
ers, Russian Church History and the history of the Near Eastern 
Churches, exegesis of the Old Testament and administrative problems 
of Christian Churches, In the Kiev Academy the emphasis was placed 
on liturgical and dogmatic questions, polemics with the Roman Catholic 
Church, and study of the writings of the Fathers of the Western 
Church* Finally the Theological Academy of Kazan concerned itself 
with struggle with Mohammedanism, other Eastern native religions 
and with rationalistic sects* One aspect of this was the defense of the 
Orthodox Church against the challenge of Tolstoi and his followers* 

With the end of the Russian Empire and with the closing of these 
four centers of higher theological orthodox scholarship, that part of the 
Russian Church that did survive the cataclysm of the revolution did not 
receive as its heritage a well rounded entity of theological learning* 
The lack of coherence of Russian theology had been appreciated by 
the secular theologians and thinkers such as Soloviev, Homiakov, etc*, 
but their attempts to fill in the gaps fell short of completing the task of 
coordination and synthesis* The late Metropolitan Evlogius established 
after the Revolution the Paris Theological Academy with the purpose 
of continuing theological scholarship in the tradition of both the formal 
theological Russian Academies and also in the spirit of prominent lay 
thinkers* Its final purpose was to elucidate the essence of Orthodoxy* 
The Paris Theological Academy as you all know has been flourishing 
with God's Grace for over two decades and has interpreted Russian 
Orthodoxy to enlightened scholars of Western Europe* 

Our institution, St* Vladimir's Seminary, is still too young a child to 
reveal those characteristic features that will give it personality and 
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character. But our appreciation of its Russian theological heritage and 
our realization of its American environment permit us to hope that its 
individuality as a theological institution will express itself as the place 
where the various forms of Orthodoxy, forms associated with the 
several Orthodox nationalities, the Greek, Russian, Serbian, Syrian, 
Bulgarian, Rumanian and the Georgian will coalesce to reveal to the 
American theological world the many facets of Eastern Orthodox 
thinking. For us Orthodox people, we hope that the Academy will 
serve as a place where Orthodox theologians of various national origins 
can meet and lay a foundation for building an American Orthodoxy. 

The Purpose and Program 

St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological Seminary is both a training 
school for the ministry of the Orthodox Church of America and a 
center for research and original studies based on the Christian aspects 
of Russian culture before the revolution. It must at the same time lead 
in the necessary transition to modern conditions for those of the Ortho¬ 
dox heritage in the United States, 

The underlying idea is that clergy w‘ho are to serve Americans of 
Russian or other Orthodox heritage in the tradition of the East, should 
be prepared in this country for their work in this country and trained 
to make liberal use of the English language in order to maintain the 
interest of youth in Orthodox traditions and background. It happens 
that the Orthodox Church in America has had to face some very real 
difficulties. A growing number of the members of these churches have, 
because of their lack of the Russian language, no access to the older 
religious and devotional literature of their Church. Part of the task of 
The Seminary is to create a new and adequate Orthodox literature in 
the English language. Since 1947, St. Vladimir's has operated as a 
Graduate School of Theology as well as a theological training center. 
Its usefulness has been shown by the steady growth of the student body 
from less than a dozen to almost 60 students. Many distinguished 
scholars have served on the faculty and their writings have found their 
way into print, thanks to the interest of the Harvard University Press, 
Sheed and Ward, and other publishers in New York City. Some of 
the books published by members of the faculty during recent years are: 
''The Russian Religious Mind," and "The Treasury of Russian Spirit¬ 
uality," by the late G. P. Fedotov; "History of Russian Philosophy," 
by N. O. Lossky; "The Ways of Russian Theology," by V. Rev. G. 
Florovsky; "Introduction to Canon Law," and "Orthodox Christian 
Ethics," by E. V. Spectorsky. 
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The academic program has continued to expand* The influence of 
St* Vladimir's is extended beyond the confines of the Seminary through 
the faculty members who take an active part in the general academic 
life of this country* Perhaps the greatest need of the Seminary is an 
adequate building of its own, sufficiently near Columbia University to 
make it unnecessary for the students to commute, and large enough to 
permit the development of the community life which is so important a 
factor in seminary training* St* Vladimir's Seminary is striving to form 
a living link with the theological thought of Orthodox Catholic 
Churches throughout the world, to promote Orthodox Christian schol¬ 
arship, and to serve the great cause of the rapproachment of Christian 
Churches in the spirit of Christian love* 

The Faculty 

The loss of Professor Spectorsky and Professor Fedotov deprived 
St* Vladimir’s of two of its most learned scholars* (See In Memoriam, 
page 33) 

The 1951-52 Academic year was opened on October 1, 1951, with 
a Molieben celebrated at the Seminary Chapel by Metropolitan Leonty, 
the President* At a tea which followed. Dean Florovsky outlined the 
program for the year ahead and announced the following changes* 

The Rev, Alexander Schmemman was added to the staff to teach 
Church History and Advanced Liturgies, and was appointed Dean of 
Students* Rev. Schmemman was graduated from St* Sergius Theolo¬ 
gical Institute in Paris, and prior to coming to St. Vladimir’s, was 
Lecturer in Byzantine Church History at the Institute* 

Dr* Alexander A* Bogolepov was added to the staff as Professor of 
Canon Law and Russian Language* He was elected to serve as Faculty 
Secretary* Professor Bogolepov was graduated from the University of 
St, Petersburg* Prior to his coming to St* Vladimir's he was Professor 
of Russian Language at the University of Berlin, He has also taught at 
the University of St* Petersburg, the Russian University at Prague, and 
the Scientific Institute of Berlin, 

Mr. Sergius S* Verkhovsky joined the staff as Professor of Moral 
Theology* Prior to coming to St. Vladimir’s Professor Verkhovsky 
was Lecturer in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy, Dogmatics and 
Moral Theology at St, Sergius Orthodox Theological Institute. 

Two former students of St* Vladimir's were added to the faculty: 
The Rev* Paul Shafran, as Lecturer in Practical Liturgies; and The 
Rev* William Schneirla, as Lecturer in the introductory courses in Old 
Testament* 
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Dean Florovsky continues his courses in Dogmatic Theology, and 
conducts a Seminar on the Sacraments, for advanced students. In 
addition, he teaches the following three courses at Columbia Univer^ 
sity: A Survey of Eastern Orthodox Theology, History of Religious 
Thought in the Christian East, and History of Russian Religious and 
Philosophical Thought, 

Dr, Nicholas Arseniev teaches five courses in New Testament, and 
a course in Apologetics and Christian Mysticism, Dr. Arseniev joined 
the faculty of St. Vladimir’s in 1947, He was graduated from the 
HistoricahPhilological Faculty of the University of Moscow. He re¬ 
ceived his Ph.D, at the University of Koenigsberg, Germany. Prior to 
coming to St. Vladimir’s Professor Arseniev was Lecturer in Religious 
Life of the Orthodox Church, at the University of Koenigsberg, He 
was Professor of Orthodox Theology at the University of Warsaw. 
He has lectured on Russian Religious Thinkers at the Universities of 
Oxford, Cambridge, London and Edinburgh. At the Sorbonne in Paris, 
Professor Arseniev was Lecturer on Russian Religious Culture, 

The V. Rev, Archimandrite Christopher Christodoulou continues to 
teach New Testament Greek, Archimandrite Christopher was gradu¬ 
ated from the Theological School of the University of Athens, Greece. 
Prior to coming to St, Vladimir’s, he served as Secretary to the Holy 
Synod of the Patriarchate of Alexandria. He taught Ecclesiastical 
History, History of Religions and Ethics at the Greek Patriarchal 
Gymnasium at St. Photius in Alexandria, Egypt, He received his 
Master of Sacred Theology degree at Columbia University and Union 
Theological Seminary. 

Mr, Leonid P, Troitsky teaches Liturgical Music and Church Sla¬ 
vonic, Mr, Troitsky was graduated from the Theological Seminary at 
Zhitomir, While attending the seminary he studied History of Church 
Music, Theory and Harmony, He then entered the University of War¬ 
saw and received a B.S. degree in the Faculty of Law, Prior to coming 
to St. Vladimir’s Mr. Troitsky toured the United States as Adminis¬ 
trative Director of the Ukranian National Choir. He then became the 
Director of the Choir of the Russian Cathedral of the Holy Virgin 
Protection in New York City, In 1944 he joined the Faculty. 


The Students 

A candidate for admission to the Seminary as a regular student must 
be of the Orthodox Catholic Faith. To be accepted as a regular student 
of the Seminary the candidate should also be eligible for admission to 
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Columbia University* The St* Vladimir program requires concurrent 
enrollment at the Seminary and a university, and is divided into two 
sections: high school graduates enrolled at the Seminary are ex¬ 
pected to receive the University degree in three years. During this 
period, of course, they take courses at the Seminary, which are credited 
toward the University degree. After graduation from the University, 
the students must take graduate courses at the Seminary for not less 
than four semesters* 

Special Students and Auditors can matriculate at the Seminary at 
the discretion of the Dean. In the Special category are students with 
advanced standing, or ordained clergy who wish to do graduate work. 
In the Auditor's category are students who are not Orthodox Semin¬ 
arians. They are, usually, students enrolled at Columbia University, 
New York University, or Union Theological Seminary* These schools 
accept the Seminary courses for credit toward a degree in their school. 

Since 1947 through the generosity of Union Theological Seminary, 
the Dormitory has been located in four apartments at 537 W. 121st 
St*, New York City, in a building adjacent to Union Seminary. The 
administrative offices of St. Vladimir's Seminary are also in this build¬ 
ing. This year there were 28 students in residence. 

Until 1952 the meals were the individual responsibility of the stu¬ 
dents. A cook has now been employed, and luncheon and dinner arc 
served in one of the rooms, which has been converted into a refectory. 

In view of the contributions made by members of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Parishes to St* Vladimir's Seminary, qualified students from those 
parishes will be considered for scholarships* 

A fund was established early in 1952 to provide emergency financial 
aid to students, through contributions from friends of the Seminary. 
Known as the Dean's Fund, disbursements are administered by Dean 
Florovsky. 

There were 41 students enrolled at the Seminary during the 1951-52 
Academic Year—of these, 30 were classified as regular students, and 
11 as special students. 

The largest seminary enrollment is from the Russian Metropolitan¬ 
ate, with eighteen regular and three special students, but most of the 
other American Orthodox jurisdictions are represented* Among the 
regular students are three from the Syrian Archdiocese, six from the 
Serbian diocese, and one each from the Bulgarian, Carpatho-Russian 
and Ukrainian Dioceses* There were three special students from the 
Greek Archdiocese and five from the Ukrainian Diocese* 
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The Seminary of the Russian Orthodox Church is serving all the 
national Orthodox jurisdictions in the United States* This is only 
possible because English is the language of instruction, and because of 
a philosophy of education reflecting the contemporary needs of all 
Orthodoxy in America* 

In time not devoted to theological study the Seminarians participate 
in other religious activities. They assisted the clergy in organizing an 
Orthodox Christian Fellowship at Columbia University* This was the 
first Orthodox Christian student organization on a college campus in 
the United States* It sponsors social, cultural and religious activities 
designed to strengthen ties among the several hundred students of the 
Orthodox faith attending Columbia University* Most of the Semin¬ 
arians are members of the Orthodox Christian Fellowship, and several 
of them have served as officers of the organization* The St* Vladimir's 
Seminary Student Choir sings at the Fellowship’s Vesper service* 

The Student Choir 

Under the direction of Mr, Leonid Troitsky, Professor of Sacred 
Music, the Student Choir takes part in many activities. 

Every Wednesday during the academic year, the Student Choir 
sings at the Orthodox Christian Fellowship's Vesper Service, which is 
held in St* Paul's Chapel, Columbia University. 

Every Sunday at 8:30 A.M., Divine Liturgy in English is conducted 
at the Russian Orthodox Cathedral at 59 E* Second Street, New York 
City, with the Dean of the Seminary, The V* Rev. George Florovsky, 
officiating, and the Student Choir singing the responses* 

In November 1951, the Student Choir sang a Molieben as part of 
the 1500th Anniversary celebration of the Council of Chalcedon. This 
celebration was sponsored by the Department of Religion at Columbia* 

In December 1951, the Student Choir together with choirs from the 
Greek, Syrian, Roumanian, Albanian and Russian churches participated 
in an Orthodox Christmas Carol Service held at Columbia University* 

Frequently the Choir is invited to sing Divine Liturgy at various 
parish churches* This year it sang at several Russian, Greek, Syrian 
and Roumanian Orthodox Churches in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York* 

In the daily Chapel worship held at the Seminary, the choir sings the 
responses* 
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The Seminary Chapel 


The Seminarians obtain practical experience in conducting daily ser¬ 
vices of the Orthodox Church through the Offices and Prayers held in 
the Seminary Chapel. Located in the same building which houses the 
Dormitory, the Chapel is the center of the Liturgical Life of the student 
body. 

The Seminarian's day begins at 7:45 A.M., with Morning Prayers, 
which include the daily Scriptural Lessons and a sermon by the Dean. 
The Divine Liturgy is conducted on Wednesday and Friday alternately 
in Church Slavonic and in English. At 6 P.M., Vesper Service is cele¬ 
brated. The day is concluded with Compline Services at 10:45 P.M. 
On Saturdays, and on the Eve of Feast Days, a Vigil Service is offi¬ 
ciated at 5:00 P.M. On Sundays the Divine Liturgy in English is 
celebrated at the Holy Virgin Protection Cathedral. 

The students are obliged to attend all services in the Seminary 
Chapel and take part in reading, singing and serving, according to the 
assignments made by the academic authorities. Through participation 
in the Chapel Services, the seminarian becomes acquainted with the 
Liturgical Books. Offices and rules governing the celebration of the 
various services, the Rituals of the Orthodox Church, and the symbolic 
meaning of each Office. 

Faculty Activities Outside The Seminary 

In addition to his duties as Dean, Dr, George Florovsky is on the 
faculty of Columbia University and Union Theological Seminary. He 
is Chairman of the Sunday School Committee of the Russian Orthodox 
Archdiocese He serves as Censor Librorum of the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church. He is the Spiritual Advisor to Russian Orthodox Students 
attending Columbia University. He is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the Pan-Orthodox Student Christian Movement. In this 
capacity he is arranging a conference of representatives from the Or-- 
thodox Christian Fellowships of many college campuses throughout the 
United States. At the first meeting of the Orthodox Christian Fellow¬ 
ship of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Dr. Florovsky 
delivered the main address, ‘‘The Legacy of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church." Dr. Florovsky spent the summer in Europe. At Lund, 
Sweden he attended the World Council of Churches Conference on 
Faith and Order, and prepared four articles for the volume published 
for the Conference. He participated in the session of the Council's 
Advisory Committee appointed to prepare the 2nd Assembly to be held 
at Evanston, Ill. in 1954. In England, he delivered an address on the 
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Holy Fathers to the Conference of British theologians at Cambridge, 
and an address on the Universal Vocation of the Orthodox Church to 
the Annual Meeting of the Fellowship of St. Sergius and St. Alban at 
Abingdon, 

Dr. Nicholas Arseniev is Visiting Professor at the University of 
Montreal, Canada, where he delivers a monthly lecture on the History 
of Russian Culture, Literature and Russian Religious Philosophy. 

Rev. Alexander Schmemann delivered a series of lectures on ‘‘Early 
Christianity and Byzantinism'" under the auspices of the Society of the 
Friends of St. Sergius' Theological Institute. He is a member of the 
Youth Delegation of the World Council of Churches and attended the 
1952 meeting. He is working on an unpublished manuscript of St. Mark 
of Ephesus. 

Professor Sergei Verkhovsky delivered a series of lectures on “The 
Incarnation and Christian Doctrine*’ for the Society of Friends of St. 
Sergius’ Institute. 

Dr. Alexander A. Bogolepov lectured on the “Conjugation of Rus¬ 
sian Verbs” to the American Association of Teachers of Slavonic 
Languages. 

Rev. Paul Shafran is Spiritual Advisor to all Eastern Orthodox 
students attending the University of Pennsylvania. He officiates at 
the Fellowship's monthly Vesper Service and delivered a series of 
lectures on “The History of the Eastern Orthodox Church Up To The 
Seventh Ecumenical Council” under the auspices of the Orthodox 
Christian Fellowship at the University of Pennsylvania. 

Rev. William Schneirla spent the summer in the Holy Land gathering 
data on the Early Church in connection with a research project. 

For the second year the Seminary has conducted a special training 
course for Sunday School Teachers to acquaint them with educational 
methods which can be used in developing a successful Sunday School 
program. Twenty teachers from parishes in the New York area at¬ 
tended the classes. Rev. Alexander Schmemann delivered a series of 
lectures on Liturgies and Mrs. S. Koulmozine, as a Guest Lecturer, 
taught a course on “The Method of Orthodox Education.” 

On November 13, 1951, the Department of Religion, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, conducted an Academic Symposium commemorating the 1500th 
anniversary of the Council of Chalcedon. St. Vladimir's Seminary was 
invited to participate in a tribute to this significant date in the history 
of the Church Universal. Dean Florovsky gave “An Analysis of the 
Text of the Decree of Chalcedon” and Rev. A. Schmemann spoke on 
“The Historical Background of Chalcedon.” 
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Book Reviews 


Writings From the Phitokalia on Prayer of the Heart. Translated from the Russian 
Text, Dobrotolubiye, by E. Kadloubovsky and G. E. H. Palmer* London: Faber 
and Faber Ltd*, 1951. Pp* 420. 30s. 

Unseen Warfare, Being the Spiritual Combat and Path to Paradise of Lorenzo 
Scripoli, as Edited by Nicodemus of the Holy Mountain, and Revised by Theo- 
phan. The Recluse. Translated by E. Kadloubovsky and G* E. H* Palmer, with 
an Introduction by H. A* Hodges, Professor of Philosophy, University of Read¬ 
ing. London: Faber and Faber, Ltd., 1952. Pp 280* 25s. 

These two books will enable the English-speaking Orthodox in our country to enter 
into the very heart of our traditional Orthodox spirituality* Every Orthodox 
devotee should have them in his room for inspiration and guidance. Originally they 
were intended for monks, but in recent times, owing to the admirable rendering in 
modern Russian by Bishop Theophanes, they became familiar to many laymen* 

“Philokalia” is an Orthology of spiritual writings from the IVth Century* The 
name rendered in Slavonic and Russian as ^'Dobrotolubiye,^' means love of the beauti¬ 
ful, the exalted. (The old-Russian, and Slavonic word, ''dobrota' means high quality, 
perfection, beauty—'not to be confused with '"dobro," which means good.) This em¬ 
phasis on God’s splendour and glory, i.e. His exalted beauty, is a typical and distinc¬ 
tive mark of the Ea.stern Orthodox devotional life and theology itself. It goes far 
beyond any legalism’ or moralism. It aims at the reflection of God’s perfection in the 
life and personality of the believers. The image of God in man must be cleansed from 
the dust and alloy of vanity so that it may shine forth to reveal the splendour of the 
Creator. Man must be a mirror of God’s glory and perfection. The mirror must be 
clean, and only “the pure in heart" can see God. The means is Prayer: Not just a 
recitation of prayers from a book, or by rote, but by a prayerful attitude. It needs 
training and exercise. The books of which we arc now speaking are manuals of this 
training and discipline* The Greek, “Philoklia" was completed by Macarius of 
Corinth (1731-1805) and Nicodemus the Hagiorites (i.e. of the Holy Mountain, or 
Mount Athos, 1748-1809). It was first published in Venice in 1782* The book was 
immediately translated by the famous Paissy Velichkovsky, a Russian Athonite monk, 
founder of the Russian monastery of St* Elias on Mt. Athos, and of the great monas¬ 
tery of Niamec in Moldavia* It was published in St. Petersburg in 1794, through the 
initiative of the then Metropolitan Gabriel (Petrov). The numerous pupils of Father 
Paissy went from his Moldavian monastery to Russia and revived monastic life. They 
brought the “Dobrotolubiye” with them* Later, the great Bishop Theophanes 
(Gavorov, d* 1894) enlarged the scope of selection, included much new material, and 
rendered the text in contemporary Russian, as the Slavono-Russian of Father Paissy 
was rather heavy and involved. The Theophanes’ “Dobrotolubiye" was published in 
five volumes* In the present English edition we have but a selection from the complete 
anthology, with a single theme: The life of prayer. 

The other book, "Unseen Warfare" ^'Nevidimaya Bran,'" has been highly regarded 
in the Orthodox Church, although it was a Roman Catholic composition. It is true 
that Bishop Theophanes was not aware of this fact—Nicodemus obviously was* He 
carefully edited the text, adapted it for the Orthodox use. Bishop Theophanes revised 
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the text once more. Professor Hodges, in his interesting introduction, tells the whole 
story of these revisions. In his hands the Italian book became perfectly Orthodox. 
The problem remains, however: Does not this easy transformation of a Roman book 
into an Orthodox book suggest that the East and West have some common roots or 
a common ground, much as they differ or diverge now from each other? 

Neither of the two books is for cursory reading. They must be studied, and used as 
guides of devotion and spiritual exercise. Only in this way can we apprehend the 
truth and power of our Holy Orthodox Church, the faithful guardian of the Apostolic 
teaching. “Be sober and vigilant," exhorted St. Paul to his flock, “and be steadfast in 
prayer." This we need more than ever in our present sombre and turbulent times. 

St. Vladimir's Seminary Professor of Dogmatic Theology and Patristics 

New York City, N. Y. V, Rev. George Florovsky, D.D. 


Satnf Tikhon Zadonsky, Inspitet of Dostoevsky. By Nadejda Gorodetzky, Lecturer 
in Russian, Oxford University. London: S.P.C.K. 1951. Pp. 249. 21s. 

St. Tikhon was a great teacher and a powerful writer. He wrote for the lay people, 
not for the “learned," in a simple, but “anointed" language, charged with the power 
of a conquering faith and an overwhelming charity. He wrote as a true pastor, not 
only to instruct or to satisfy curiosity, but also to awaken human souls and call them 
to a “life in Christ." The Body of Christ, the Church, can be fully alive only when 
all her members are alive to their Christian responsibility and duty, to Truth and to 
the mercy of God. And St. Tikhon wanted to call every Christian to quicken his 
faith and courage. His teaching was not only ethical. He emphasized doctrine first, 
and interpreted all dogmas as relevant to salvation. Dogmas must be lived by, but this 
can only be done when they are sincerely accepted as guides of life. 

Mrs. Gorodetzky admirably summarizes the main teachings of St. Tikhon in her 
long chapter titled “The Works." She emphasizes that for St. Tikhon the doctrine was 
never divorced from the daily life of an average man. He was sorely concerned with 
the ills of his time, both social and spiritual. He stood for the dignity of man. who is 
God's child and creation, even in his misery and destitution. He was disturbed 
by the lack of interest by Christians in the Holy Scriptures. For himt, the Scriptures 
were letters sent by God to His children on earth, and His children dare to neglect 
the letters of their Heavenly Father! St. Tikhon was a modern saint, living in an 
environment which was secularized and worldly. He resigned his bishopric and re¬ 
tired to a monastery, but even in his retirement he could not forget the world, in 
which Christians had to live and struggle for their salvation. His heart was always 
with them. There was an unusual mixture of sadness and heavenly vision in his 
spiritual outlook. Dostoevsky was impressed by the personality of St. Tikhon, 

It's unfortunate that Dostoevsky's name is mentioned in the title of the book. Mrs. 
Gorodetzky deals with St. Tikhon’s influence on Dostoevsky on a few pages only^— 
eight pages to be specific. We should be interested in St. Tikhon not because he was 
“an inspirer of Dostoevsky," but because he was a great saint and prophet. 

There are some minor inaccuracies in the book, especially in the section dealing 
with the historical background, but these do not detract from the value of the book 
or the merits of the writer. It is a book which ought to be read by every conscientious 
member of our Orthodox Church in America. It reads easily, and it brings the reader 
in contact with the burning issues of Christian life. 

G. F. 
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Suggested Reading on the Orthodox Church 

The editors expect to offer in the future a systematic survey of books on Ortho¬ 
doxy available in English, Special attention will be given to a catalogue of English 
translations of the Liturgical texts. Much material has been scattered in the old 
periodicals such as The Orthodox Catholic Review published in London between 1880 
and 1900 by the late Dr. Joseph Orezbeck. 

In this first issue of the Quarterly, we give a preliminary (but by no means com¬ 
plete) list of books and current periodicals which may be of help to those English- 
speaking Orthodox who wish information and guidance on various topics of Faith 
and life. Not all books in this list were written by Orthodox authors. The authors are 
designated by initial letters—O meaning Orthodox, A meaning Anglican and R. C. 
meaning Roman Catholic. The books included in the list are, on the whole, reliable, 
and objective even if some of them should be read with caution. 

History 

A. H. Hore, Student's History of the Greek Church. London, 1902. (A) 

B. J. Kidd. The Churches of Eastern Christendom. London, 1927. (A) 

G- Every. The Byzantine Patriarchate, 45T1202. London 1947. (A) 

A. P. Stanley. Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church. Everyman's Library. (A) 
W. H. Frere. Some Links in the Chain of Russian Church History. London, 1918. (A) 

C. Callinicos. Brief Sketch of Greek Church History. London, 1931. (O) 

N. Zernov. The Russians and Their Church. London, 1945, (O) 

N. Zernov. St. Sergius, Builder of Russia. London, 1939. (O) 

N. Zernov. Three Russian Prophets. London, 1944. (O) 

N. Gorodetzky. The Humiliated Christ in Modern Russian Thought. London, 1938. (O) 
G. P. Fedotov. Russian Religious Mind. Harvard University Press, 1946. (O) 

D. Attwater. The Christian Churches of the East. Milwaukee. 1949. (R. C.) 

Doctrine 

S. Zankow. The Eastern Orthodox Church. London, 1929. (O) 

M. Constantinides. The Orthodox Church. London, 1931. (O) 

S. Bulgakov. The Orthodox Church. London, 1935. (O) 

A. Korkinakis. For the Realm of Redemption. New York, 1948. (O) 

A. Korkinakis. Food for Redemption. New York, 1947. (O) 

Archbishop A. Bashir. Studies in the Greek Church. New York, 1948. (O) 

Spirituality and Worship 

N. Gogal. Meditations on the Divine Liturgy. London. Several Editions. (O) 

N. S. Arseniev. Mysticism in the Eastern Church. London, 1926. (O) 

J. Sergieff. (Father John of Cronstadt) My Life in Christ. London, 1897. (O) 
Philaret, Metropolitan of Moscow. Selected Sermons. London, 1870. (O) 

A Monk of the Eastern Church. Orthodox Spirituality. London, 1945. (O) 

G. P. Fedotov. Treasury of Eastern Spirituality. New York, 1948. (O) 

Periodicals 

Sobornost. The Fellowship of St. Sergius and St. Alban. London. (O-A) 

The Christian East. The Anglican and Orthodox Churches Association. London. 

(A—but with O contributors) 
The Eastern Churches Quarterly. St. Augustine's Abbaye, Ramsgate. Kent. (R.C. 

with O contributors as well) 
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Editorial 


The Challenge of Our Time 

The great Russian bishop of the last century, Theophanes, ‘*The 
Recluse/' (d, 1894), in one of his pastoral letters makes a startling 
statement. ^Vhat the Russian Church most needed, he said, was ''a 
band of firebrands/' which would set the world on fire. The incen¬ 
diaries must be themselves burning and go around to inflame human 
minds and hearts. Theophanes did not trust a “residual Christianity." 
Customs could be perpetuated by inertia, he said, but convictions and 
beliefs could be kept only by spiritual vigilance and continuous effort 
by the spirit. Theophanes felt that there was too much routine and 
convention in the life of Russian Christians. He anticipated a crisis 
and even a collapse. He resigned his diocese and retired to a monas- 
tary, because he felt that he could do much more service to the Church 
by writing books than by administering a bishopric. 

Theophanes was a man of wide learning and experience. For some 
time he was Rector of the Theological Academy (in St. Petersburg). 
He travelled extensively m the Christian East and was intimately 
linked with Mount Athos. He was a good Greek scholar, and he used 
this knowledge for translations. He always insisted that he retired not 
for an advanced spiritual life (which is possible, and should be prac¬ 
ticed for the ordinary life) but to have time and leisure for literary and 
scholarly work. He took to his monastic cell all his books, a selected 
library from which were not excluded books by Western scholars and 
secular literature. He wanted to know the world to which he had 
to bring the message of salvation. He did not dispute the labours and 
achievements of those who did not belong to the Orthodox communion 
of faith. 

The retired bishop spent his time in writing: He translated “Philo- 
kalia," [see Book Reviews] \ the works of St. Simeon, the New 
Theologian; the ancient Monastic Rules (Eastern and Western); he 
published several volumes of his commentary on the Epistles of St. 
Paul, intended not so much for scholars, but to help all believers under¬ 
stand this inspired teaching; he wrote several books on Christian Ethics 
and Spirituality. Theophanes began every day with the Divine 
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Liturgy, which he celebrated alone in his tiny domestic chapel, and he 
would use the inspiration of the daily communion for his scholarly and 
pastoral work. 

The impact of Theophanes’ writings on the life of the Russian 
Church was enormous. In his retirement, as a “recluse,"’ he was more 
influential than he could ever have been as administrator of a worldly 
diocese. He made Christian doctrine available for average Christians, 
for all Christians. He wanted to equip them with spiritual weapons for 
their Christian struggle. He required from all Christians^—from clergy 
first of all^—thorough knowledge and understanding of our Holy 
Faith, which alone could save our life from unhealthy sentimentalism 
and imagination. He insisted on the study of the Scriptures and of the 
Holy Fathers. 

Now, many years have passed since Theophanes" time. His worst 
anticipations were justified. The whole Orthodox Church^not only in 
Russia^—^is involved in a desperate struggle with the raging assault of 
godlessness and unbelief. Human souls are undergoing an i^ncredible 
trial. But the protecting veil of Divine Mercy is spread over the suffer¬ 
ing Church and the possessed world, and men are called to be Christ's 
witnesses: His Messengers and Apostles. The Church is essentially a 
missionary institution. One has to thank God for that army of new 
martyrs and confessors who have revealed or manifested the strength 
and the beauty of Christian Faith. And yet one should not be too easily 
satisfied with what has been done by others. So much has been left not 
done by us. 

Let us confine our attention this time to one aspect of our Christian 
duty. Everyone knows that we are desperately short of books. Behind 
the “iron curtain" an impressive literature of atheism has been created 
and widely spread. Special colleges have been established to train 
people “for a godless ministry." Textbooks on anti-religious propa¬ 
ganda, and on the methodology of godless preaching have been pre¬ 
pared for classrooms. 

What is our response to this challenge? In the Ancient Church, the 
Holy Fathers met the challenge of the pagan world by an outpouring 
of Christian writings, attacking point by point the arguments of the 
opponents. What have we done in our own situation? Can we really 
meet the enemy on the field and save the victims of this unparalleled 
spiritual persecution? 

The rusty weapons will not do. I am not speaking of the Holy 
Tradition, of the writings of the Holy Fathers, but of the inadequate 
books of the last century, which were so often ephemeral and rarely 
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presented a sufficient interpretation of the Holy Tradition* Our theo- 
logical production stopped years ago, and that stoppage testifies to our 
neglect of the teaching mission of the Church* Ignorance is growing in 
the Church and we are not alarmed! 

Are there any books in which our Holy Orthodox Faith can be 
convincingly preached and commended to our own generation? 

We in America, where the majority of Orthodox Christians are 
English-speaking, are in an especially difficult situation* There is no 
Orthodox literature in English* There are occasional books, often of 
modest quality, and rarely on the most urgent or basic subjects* The 
real problem, however, is not that of books, but of study* Each genera¬ 
tion, especially in a new country, has to assess the Christian truth 
afresh, in continuous contact with the past, as well as in close contact 
with the changing present* It is not enough to learn by rote some ready 
answers* They may be perfectly right and correct* But we have to 
solve the questions by thinking through the answers and not by merely 
reciting formulas, sacred and perfect though they are* Listen to the 
searching man! He knows the formula, but cannot relate it to his 
existential questioning* Our Creed is a most perfect formula* How 
often do we recite it without conviction? Are we able to relate it to our 
urgent spiritual needs? How many Orthodox dispense with the Creed, 
because it has ceased to have for them any immediate spiritual appeal? 
The Creed is charged with an eternal and loving Truth* It is an eternal 
key to human unrest, but it needs interpretation. Otherwise we would 
not know how to fit the key in the lock* 

What our present generation wants, especially in our country, is a 
true theological revival—^a revival of a living theology, which would 
unlock for us that Truth which one can find in the Scriptures, in the 
Tradition, and in the Liturgical life of the Church, but which is sealed 
away from us by our ignorance and neglect* We need today more than 
ever before, precisely a ''band of spiritual firebrands” who can in¬ 
flame minds and hearts with the fire of a loving knowledge of God and 
Jesus Christ, the Redeemer* God calls us, in our generation, to be His 
witnesses and messengers* How can men believe if they do not hear 
the quickening Word? Even if we are men of unclean lips, let us 
respond to the Divine call, and the fire of the Spirit will cleanse us, for 
the ministry of the Word. 


V* Rev* George Florovsky, D*D* 
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Problems of the Eastern Orthodox Church 

In America 

His Eminence, The Most Rev. Metropolitan Leonty 

This article was written in 1915 when His Eminence was Archpriest Leonid Turkevich 
and was published in The Constructive Quarterly, Despite the passage of the years 
and drastic historidal changes, it retains much of its relevance to the situation of 
American Orthodoxy, It is presented here in a slightly revised and abridged form. 

THE Orthodox Church in America has a long history, its beginnings 
reaching back to the late 18 th century. At first no more than a mission 
of the Russian Church to the natives of Alaska, with the growth of 
emigration from the Orthodox lands of the Old World it has become 
the Church of a considerable portion of the American people. Until 
the most recent years there has been an impressive increase in member¬ 
ship and Orthodox communities are spread over the whole continent. 
The ancient faith of the Undivided Church is now an integral part of 
the religious life of the Americas, especially in the United States, 

In the New World, Orthodoxy was forced to face a new situation, 
different in all respects from the familiar pattern in existence in the 
countries of Europe and the Near East from which the Orthodox emi¬ 
grants came. Under the pressure of new and unfamiliar conditions it 
was required to manifest its creative and constructive power in adjust¬ 
ment to the new environment, without, however, compromising its 
principles or betraying its peculiar ethos. 

First of all, we must stress the feeling of unity between the Orthodox 
of various national backgrounds. They brought with them an estab¬ 
lished tradition, ideals formulated in the early centuries of a Christian 
history and determined by the Oecumenical Councils that continue to lie 
unshaken at the basis of Orthodox life in America. Seeds preserved 
since the days of Byzantium begin to germinate in the soil of the New 
World. This unity of faith has surmounted national diflferences and 
survived the loss of political support common in European Orthodoxy. 

Their entire content with the spiritual treasure which came down to 
them from their remote ancestors and was so well preserved shows the 
many-sidedness, catholicity, and humaneness of the Orthodox faith. 
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And so outside of any political support. Orthodoxy in America shows 
itself to be a confession of Christian faith as it was in the times of the 
undivided Church, In speaking thus we say nothing new but merely 
bring out that which would not be noticeable on a non-American soil 
where there exist influences, national, political, and historically ac¬ 
quired, which would certainly dim its outlines and cause it to escape the 
attention of the observer; whereas in America the general applicability 
of Orthodoxy is the foremost feature that we notice. And indeed, be¬ 
sides the above-mentioned nations, there are other Orthodox in 
America, the aborigines of Alaska, the Creoles, Aleutians, Alaskan 
Indians, Eskimos, as well as immigrants from countries as remote from 
each other as Macedonia, Persia and Japan, 

To distinguish themselves from all religious denominations using the 
adjective Catholic, the Orthodox of America have to add to their orig¬ 
inal title of Catholic Orthodox Christians the name of their own nation 
as well as of the nation through which they receive their Catholic 
Orthodoxy, This is the origin of the sometimes exceedingly lengthy 
names of Orthodox provinces in America, By adding to the name of 
Catholic Orthodox the word Greek, the members of this Church intend 
to prevent the possibility of being suspected of bearing the historical 
stamp of another branch of Christendom, which in ancient days was 
centered in Rome and still continues to gravitate towards the local 
Church of this city and province of Italy, Another Church with the 
same character of catholicity and at the same time obviously with 
historical, ethnographical, and even geographical features, is the church 
which is called Protestant Episcopal, though (merely from the point of 
view we have adopted in this article) it would be more correct to call 
it Anglican Catholic Protestant Episcopal, But, the most characteristic 
point of both the Roman Catholic and the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
practically, is not in their catholic foundation, and not even in their 
historical and national traits, but in the whole order of their life: with 
Roman Catholicism it is in the definitely worked out and rigorously 
applied demands of discipline of thought and action; and with the 
Episcopalians it is in the breadth and yet entire strictness of self- 
governing organizations. 

The word catholicity doubtless has its origin in the centuries when, 
the Graeco-Roman rulers thought of themselves as the possessors of 
the “circle of the earth,*' Christianity, which filled the emptiness of 
this “circle of the earth*' with the miraculous power which regenerated 
it for a new life, naturally inherited from the Graeco-Roman world this 
same designation of its exterior character and thus the designation of 
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catholic came to be possessed by the Church partly by way of historical 
development and still more by way of reference to the commandment 
of its Founder; *'Go ye into all the world, and preach the Gospel to 
every creature” (Mark 16:15). 

Consequently the Christian Church comes out in history as a univer¬ 
sal or catholic force whose activity is directed towards the spiritual 
possession of the universe. But though we retain the sense of the word 
catholicity, which means universality or being spread everywhere, we 
must not ignore its other significance which was adopted by the Chris¬ 
tian Church because of the very formation of the word, “gathered from 
all.” This meaning already found its realization in the life of the 
Church through the calling of the representatives of all the Christian 
world to come to special councils with the object of solving problems 
of faith, morality and church rule which concerned equally all the faith¬ 
ful of the Church. It is remarkable that the Christians of the Greek 
Catholic confession retain to this day rather the second significance 
of the word catholic, so that in their speech it is synonymous with 
“ecumenical,” or having representatives from every part of the whole 
which is governed in its totality. 

We also must note the general way in which unity is manifested in 
catholicity, and also what is the instrument and exterior gauge of real¬ 
ized unity. We may say that no such question existed in the world of 
the undivided Church, because the whole mass of people making part 
of it spoke the Greek language by preference, which is confirmed by the 
fact that the books of the New Testament were written in this tongue, 
it being the more popular, the more democratic. In the meanwhile, in 
the Western part of the Church the Latin language struck deeper and 
deeper root, as the general conversational and ecclesiastical tongue. 

To this day this language remains the autocratic sacred language of 
the people who received the Catholic faith through the Roman Church, 
and who remain in union or rather submission to it. As far as the faith¬ 
ful of this church are concerned, it is exactly this language which is the 
most general sign of their belonging to Catholic Christianity. Under 
the banner of this language other names are lost and even become 
superfluous as far as nationality is concerned. Next after the oneness 
of belief and rule it may be said that the catholicity of the Roman 
Church is defined by the use of the sacred tongue of this Church, the 
Latin tongue. As the binding cement of this Church this tongue be¬ 
comes especially noticeable through the fact that those who do not 
consider it necessary to the expression of their religious needs are cut 
off by this very circumstance from the unity of this Church, becoming 
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separate confessions according to nationalities. 

At the same time, in the Episcopal we may take for a sign of union 
the mother tongue of Americans, so that there are quite a number of 
people who do not hesitate to give it the name of the American Church 
without the risk of being misunderstood. The unity of belief and gov¬ 
ernment is realized in this denomination without much effort. 

In comparison with religious denominations so characteristically 
different in the outward signs of their inner unity, the special catholic 
character of the Orthodox Church becomes strikingly clear* 

First of all, we cannot fail to notice the stamp of the catholicity of the 
Orthodox Church in the fact that this church allows every national 
group of its members to use their own tongue in church without any con¬ 
fusion, mistrust, or sensitiveness, Greeks, Syrian Arabs, Persians, Slavs 
of various nationalities, Albanians, Eskimos, and in the later days the 
Japanese and the Chinese, hear the word of God, prayers and divine 
services in a language they all understand. The contents and the ritual 
offered to all these nations being one and the same. Orthodoxy loses 
nothing from the use of so many different tongues, each tribe praising 
the Creator and Master of the Universe, the Triune God, in its own 
way* The Orthodox Church works on the principle of catholicity so 
trustingly that every nation in it is allowed to be governed by an in¬ 
dependent Church of its own. Church unity suffers no detriment and 
is not shaken by such a superficial division, the Orthodox believes, 
Superior powers connect the local groups such as the unity of faith and 
signs of piety, the unity of the hierarchy and the sacraments, the unity 
of the Presence of Him (I John 4:4, Col, 1:18, Matt, 2, 28:20) who is 
“greater than all that is in the world“; who “is the head of the body, 
the church; who is the beginning the firstborn among the dead; that in 
all things he might have the preeminence;'* who is “with you always, 
even unto the end of the world," 

Consequently the chief problem of the Orthodox Church in North 
America concerns the national Churches which make a part of it. Are 
they to be governed independently of each other? But in this case the 
canonical demand of there being only one bishop for every town, in 
order that there should be no division of this town within itself, risk 
being broken (Council of Chalcedon, 12th Rule), Or are they to be 
united by their submission to one representative according to the canon¬ 
ical rule, so that every Church should know its own intercessor (Apos¬ 
tolic Rule 34)7 But in this case what will be the dominant exterior 
organ of intercommunion? 
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It would seem that the Orthodox Church must choose between the 
two chief directions taken by the religious life of America, the Roman 
Catholic and the Episcopal. Shall discipline be allowed to become the 
binding link between the different parts, even with the acceptance of a 
single sacred tongue (the Greek, for instance, or the Slavonic), follow¬ 
ing the example of the Roman Catholic Church? But in such a case 
the national character of the Churches will suffer detriment. 

Or else, shall the preponderance of the principle of self-government 
be allowed to develop, as in the Episcopal Church? But in this case 
could exterior organ of union, that is, the language of the country, 
develop to its full power even in the narrow limits of pure ritual? In 
other words, in this case will not Orthodox Church of America become 
simply the American Orthodox Church, without any distinction be¬ 
tween national groups according to the origin of early immigrants from 
the old world? The existence of national difference, however, will pre¬ 
vent the language of the country from becoming the language of church 
practices for a long time to come, as at present it prevents all the 
languages in use among the various communities from becoming the 
sacred language. Yet the Americanization of the Orthodox in this 
country is developed enough to force the members of this Church to 
have recourse to the neutral language-—which to a good many of them 
has become the natural language of all American citizens for all every¬ 
day affairs. 

The one thing that still remains to be done is to condense into a 
single whole, and to harmonize the demands of Orthodox discipline with 
the lawful manifestation of the principle of ecumenicity, in order to 
enable the Orthodox Church to manifest on American soil its natural 
character of universal applicability and its creative faculty of uniting 
organically all the elements within it. 

So far the principle of nationality has stood firm, the language of 
communication between the various groups being the local English. 
The form, which this harmonization of the unity of discipline and the 
diversity of nationalities has to take, is the problem of the Orthodox 
Church in America in the very near future. 

Thus a sphere of immediate activity is already indicated for the 
Orthodox Church in America. It will not be a repetition of what has 
been done by Roman Catholicism, because the principle of catholicity 
will find a much wider expression, “for into the bosom of the one Church 
any language and any tribe will be admitted, without being deprived 
of its national peculiarities/' (Rev. H:6). The Orthodox Church will 
strive in America, as it has striven everywhere else, to realize the 
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commandment of the ancient psalm singer: **That thy way may be 
known upon earth, thy saving health among all nations'' (Psalm 67:2). 
To some extent the activity of the Orthodox Church will awaken in 
other religious groups a desire to reform or at least reexamine many 
phases which until now have remained somewhat vague. For instance, 
the question of the legality of nationality in pure Roman Catholicism is 
sure to come out in greater relief; also the degree of original independ¬ 
ence which it would be legal for every national group to atttain in their 
religious affairs; also more light will be shed on the question of demo¬ 
cracy in religion. 

In a word, because of its general accessibility and primitive purity 
and intactness, Orthodoxy may to a considerable degree become the 
very neutral spiritual medium which for so many Christian denomina¬ 
tions in America has become obscured. 

Generally speaking, things are attracted towards each other from 
motives of their nearness in space and their inner affinity, especially if 
there is no obstacle raised by some unusual condition of their existence. 
Everything in America helps the rapprochement, the trust, the coopera¬ 
tion between various confessional groups in all their religious affairs. 
It only remains to define the nearness and the affinity existing between 
these groups in order to allow their mutual gravitation to show itself to 
the full. Once you have taken this point of view, you can immediately 
become aware of the natural nearness between the representatives of 
Orthodoxy in North America and their next of kin who had been 
forced by historical conditions to place themselves outside the Orthodox 
Church, without, however, losing altogether the signs of their belonging 
to that Church. Such are, first of all, the Russians and the Slavs who 
entered into the Unia with the Roman Catholic Church as long ago as 
the sixteenth century, preserving their Greek ritual almost intact and 
their mother language in all church services. And this is exactly the 
point on which the endeavours of North American Orthodoxy have 
been concentrated, trying to facilitate the return within its pale of all 
the religious national bodies which heretofore were part of the Papal 
Church in a merely mechanical way. As gradually they leave to join 
the Orthodox Greek Eastern Catholic Church, the Latin Western 
Catholic Church becomes relieved of all the elements which are alien to 
it and enters into the natural boundaries belonging to the region of 
Latin nationalities. In this case. Orthodoxy works at equalizing values 
in regions of church interests. The degree in which the legality of 
preserving nationality in religious affairs is the true essence of Ortho¬ 
doxy will define the degree in which its presence and activity in North 
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America is bound to awaken the sense of national foundations in other 
religious bodies, inducing them to become clearer and more definite. 

However, this is the second, or perhaps even the third, stage of the 
solution of the problems of Orthodoxy in America, 

We perceive much more clearly the first stage of the development of 
Orthodoxys' problems in relation to the Episcopal Church, The rap¬ 
prochement between the latter and the Orthodox Church has been 
brought about by spiritual kinship and affinity, demonstrated by the 
national colouring of both, admitted in theory and practice, as well as 
the theoretical confessional kinship proclaimed quite distinctly at least 
by a few individuals who express the consciousness of the two Churches. 

We have not as yet become identical and are as yet far from inter¬ 
communion in the Sacraments, yet no one can deny the fact of mutual 
affection and friendliness between us, of which unfortunately there is 
so little where problems of religion are concerned. Insofar as the 
Episcopalians are in possession of the correct idea of what the partici¬ 
pation of national elements should be in the life of the Church, the 
Orthodox see quite clearly that between them there can be no strife and 
no animosity. Insofar as they neglect to preserve doctrine in the shape 
which the individual ecumenical Church has established, the Episco¬ 
palians are not Orthodox, but insofar as they decidedly protest against 
further digression from this doctrine and preserve the episcopate as the 
true gauge of their integrity and undividedness, they retain their 
nearness to Orthodoxy, The Orthodox have sensed the impulse which 
moves the Episcopalians towards rapprochement and further union; 
and when the time comes to establish the union in principle, in theory, 
and in metaphysics, there will be no difficulty. 

Until now it would seem that the way of differentiation has been 
dominant in the history of humanity in general and of Christianity in 
particular. But it has reached the last stage of its development. The 
fragmentary condition of Christians in North America proves it alto¬ 
gether too clearly. The hour is near at hand for the integration of 
disintegrated parts. The bones that are dry and dusty, in the vision of 
the prophet Ezekiel, are affected by the invisible breath of God's spirit. 
The conclusion of the prophet's vision, that is, the resurrection of all 
the divided creatures, who seemed to be lifeless, is the hope and ex¬ 
pectation of human individuals; and, what is immeasurably greater, it is 
the Divine wish spoken in the prayer, That they all may be one. 
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Christianity and Civilization 

The V* Rev. George Florovsky, D.D. 

A NEW EPOCH commences in the life of the Church with the begin-- 
ning of the IVth century. The Empire accepts christening in the person 
of the **isapostolic'* Caesar. The Church emerges from its forced se¬ 
clusion and receives the seeking world under its sacred vaults. But the 
World brings with it its fears, its doubts and its temptations. There 
were both pride and despair paradoxically intermingled. The Church 
was called on to quench the despair and to humble the pride. The 
IVth century was in many respects more of an epilogue than of a dawn. 
It was rather a finale of an outworn history than a true beginning. Yet, 
a new civilization emerges often out of the ashes. 

During the Nicene age for the majority the time was out of 
joint, and a peculiar cultural disharmony prevailed. Two worlds had 
come into collision and stood opposed to one another: Hellenism and 
Christianity. Modern historians are tempted to underestimate the pain 
of tension and the depth of conflict. The Church did not deny the 
culture in principle. Christian culture was already in the process of 
formation. And in a sense Christianity had already made its contribu¬ 
tion to the treasury of the Hellenistic civilization. The school of Alex¬ 
andria had a considerable impact on the contemporary experiments in 
the field of philosophy. But Hellenism was not prepared to concede 
anything to the Church. The attitudes of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origen, on one side, and of Celsus and Porphyrins, on the other, were 
typical and instructive. The external struggle was not the most im¬ 
portant feature of the conflict. The inner struggle was much more 
diflficult and tragic: every follower of the Hellenic tradition was called 
at that time to live through and overcome an inner discord. 

Civilization meant precisely Hellenism, with all its pagan memories, 
mental habits, and esthetical charms. The 'dead gods*' of Hellenism 
were still worshipped in numerous temples, and pagan traditions were 
still cherished by a significant number of intellectuals. To go to a 
school meant at that time precisely to go to a pagan school and to 
study pagan writers and poets. Julian the Apostate was not just an 
out-of-date dreamer, who attempted an impossible restoration of the 
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dead ideals, but a representative of a cultural resistance which was not 
yet broken from inside. The ancient world was reborn and transfigured 
in a desperate struggle. The whole of the inner life of the Hellenistic 
men had to undergo a drastic revaluation. The process was slow and 
dramatic, and finally resolved in the birth of a new civilization, which 
we may describe as Byzantine. One has to realize that there was but 
one Christian civilization for centuries, the same for the East and the 
West, and this civilization was born and made in the East. A specifi¬ 
cally Western civilization came much later. 

Rome itself was quite Byzantine even in the Vlllth century. The 
Byzantine epoch starts if not with Constantine himself, in any case 
with Theodosius, and reaches its climax under Justinian. His was the 
time when a Christian culture was conscientiously and deliberately 
being built and completed as a system. The new culture was a great 
synthesis in which all the creative traditions and moves of the past were 
merged and integrated. It was a *‘New Hellenism"', but a Hellenism 
drastically christened and, as it were, “churchified". It is still usual to 
suspect the Christian quality of this new synthesis. Was it not just an 
**acute Hellenization" of the "Biblical Christianity," in which the whole 
novelty of the Revelation had been diluted and dissolved? Was not 
this new synthesis simply a disguised Paganism? This was precisely 
the considered opinion of Adolf Harnack. Now, in the light of an 
unbiased historical study, we can protest most strongly against this 
simplification. Was not that which the XIXth century historians used 
to describe as an "Hellenization of Christianity" rather a Conversion 
of Hellenism? And why should Hellenism not have been converted? 
The Christian reception of Hellenism was not just a sevile absorption 
of an undigested heathen heritage. It was rather a conversion of the 
Hellenic mind and heart. 

What really had happened was this. Hellenism was mightily dis¬ 
sected with the sword of Christian Revelation, and was utterly polar¬ 
ized thereby. The closed horizon has been exploded. One should de¬ 
scribe Origen and Augustine as "Hellenists." But obviously it was 
another type of Hellenism than that of Plotinus or Julian. Among the 
decrees of Julian, Christians most loathed the one which prohibited 
Christians to teach arts and science. This was in fact a belated attempt 
to expel Christians from the making of civilization, to protect the 
ancient culture from Christian influence and impact. For the Cappa¬ 
docian Fathers this was the main issue. And St. Gregory of Nazianzus 
in his sermons against Julian dwelt at length on this topic, St. Basil 
felt himself compelled to write an address "To young men, on how they 
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might derive benefit from Hellenic literature/' Two centuries later. 
Justinian debarred non-Christians from all teaching and educational 
activities, and closed down the pagan schools* There was, in this meas¬ 
ure, no hostility to ‘‘Hellenism." This was no break in tradition. Tra¬ 
ditions are kept and even cherished, but they are drawn into the 
process of Christian re-interpretation. This comprises the essence of 
Byzantine culture. It was an acceptance of the postulates of culture 
and their transvaluation. The magnificent Temple of Holy Wisdom, 
of the Eternal Word, the great church of Sophia in Constantinople, 
will ever stand as a living symbol of this cultural achievement. 

The history of Christian culture was by no means an idyll. It was 
enacted in struggle and dialectical conflict. Already the IVth century 
was a time of tragic contradictions. The Empire became Christian. The 
chance of transfiguring the whole of human creativity was given. And 
yet, it was precisely from this Christened Empire that the flight com¬ 
mences, the flight into the desert. It is true that individuals used to 
leave cities even before, in the time of the persecutions, to dwell or 
wander in deserts and holes of the earth. The ascetical ideal has been 
for a long time in the process of formation, and Origen, for one, was 
a great master of spiritual life. Yet, a movement begins only after 
Constantine. It would be utterly unfair to suspect that people were 
leaving “the world" simply because it became difficult and exacting to 
bear its burden, in search for an “easy life." It is difficult to see in what 
sense the life in the desert could be “easy." It is true also that in the 
West at that time the Empire was falling to pieces and sorely en¬ 
dangered by Barbarian invasion, and apocalyptic fears and anticipa¬ 
tions might have been alive there, an expectation of a speedy end of 
history. 

In the East at that time the Christian Empire was in the process of 
construction. In spite of all the perplexities and dangers of life, here 
one might have been tempted rather with a historical optimism, with a 
dream of a realized City of God on earth. And many, in fact, suc¬ 
cumbed to this allurement. If nevertheless, there were so many in the 
East who did prefer to “emigrate" into the Desert, we have all reasons 
to believe that they fled not so much from worldly troubles, as from 
the “worldly cares," implied even in a Christian civilization. St. John 
Chrysostom was very emphatic in his warnings against the dangers 
of “prosperity." For him “security was the greatest of all persecu¬ 
tions," much worse than the bloodiest persecutions from outside. For 
him the real danger for true piety began precisely with the external 
victory of the Church, when it became possible for a Christian to “settle 
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down'* in this world, with a considerable measure of security and even 
comfort, and to forget that he had no abiding City in this world and 
had to be a stranger and pilgrim on earth. The meaning of monasticism 
did not consist primarily in taking severe vows. Monastic vows were 
but a re-emphasis of the Baptismal vows. There was no special “mon¬ 
astic" ideal at that early age. The early monks wanted simply to 
realize in full the common Christian ideal which was. in principle, set 
before every single believer. It was assumed that this realization was 
almost impossible within the existing fabric of society and life, even if 
it is disguised as a Christian Empire. Monastic flight in the IVth 
century was first of all a withdrawal from the Empire, Ascetic renun¬ 
ciation implies first of all a complete disowning of the world, i.e. of the 
order of this world, of all social ties. A monk should be “homeless." 
aoikos, in the phrase of St. Basil. Asceticism, as a rule, does not require 
detachment from the Cosmos. And the God-created beauty of nature 
is much more vividly apprehended in the desert than on the market¬ 
place of a busy city. 

Monasteries were in picturesque environments and the cosmic beauty 
can be strongly felt in the hagiographical literature. The seat of evil is 
not in nature but in man's heart, or the world of evil spirits. The Chris¬ 
tian fight is not against flesh and blood, but "against spiritual wicked¬ 
ness in high places" (Ephes. 6:12). It is only in the wilderness that 
one can realize in full one's allegiance to the only Heavenly King, the 
Christ, loyalty to Whom may be seriously compromised by claims laid 
on a citizen by his man-made city. 

Monasticism was never anti-social. It was an attempt to build up 
another City, A monastery is, in a sense, an exterritorial colony*' in 
this world of vanity. Even hermits did dwell usually in groups and 
colonies, and were united under the common direction of a spiritual 
father. But it was the "coenobia" that was regarded as the most 
adequate embodiment of the ascetical ideal. Monastic community is 
itself a social organization, a "body," a small Church. A monk left the 
world in order to build a new society, a new communal life. This was, 
in any case, the intention of St. Basil. St. Theodore of Studium, one 
of the most influential leaders of the later Byzantine monasticism, was 
even more rigid and emphatic in this respect. The Empire, already 
since Justinian, was very anxious to domesticate monasticism, to re¬ 
integrate it into the general political and social order. Success was but 
partial, and laid to a decay. In any case, monasteries always remain, 
in a sense, heterogeneous inclusions and are never fully integrated into 
the imperical order of life. One may suggest that Monasticism, histor- 
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ically speaking, was an attempt to escape the building up of the 
Christian Empire, Origen contended in his time that Christians could 
not participate in the general civic life, because they had a "polis'' of 
their own, because in every city they had their own ‘'order of life,*' to 
alio systema patridos (C, Cels, VIII. 75), They lived "contrary to the 
order" of the worldly city (antipoliteuomenoi), 

In a "Christianized" city this antithesis was not removed. Also mon- 
asticism is something "other," a kind of "anti-city," anti^polis, for it is 
basically "another" city. Essentially it always remains outside of the 
worldly system, and often asserts its "eterritoriality" even with regard 
to the general ecclesiastical system, claiming some kind of independence 
upon the local or territorial jurisdiction, Monasticism is, in principle, 
an exodus from the world, an exit from the natural social order, a re¬ 
nunciation of family, social status, and even citizenship. But it is not 
just an exit out, but also a transition to another social plane and dimen¬ 
sion, In this social "otherworldliness" consists the main peculiarity of 
monasticism as a movement, as well as its historical significance, As- 
cetical virtues can be practised by laymen also, and by those w'ho stay 
in the world. What is peculiar of monasticism is its social structure. 
The Christian world was polarized, Christian history unfolds in an 
antithesis between the Empire and the Desert. This tension culminates 
in a violent explosion in the Iconoclastic controversy. 

The fact that monasticism evades and denies the conception of the 
Christian Empire does not imply that it opposes culture. The case is 
very complex. And first of all, monasticism succeeded, much more than 
the Empire ever did, to preserve the true ideal of culture in its purity 
and freedom. In any case, spiritual creativity was richly nourished 
from the depths of the spiritual life, "Christian holiness synthetises 
within itself all the fundamental and ultimate aspirations of the entire 
ancient Philosophy," aptly remarked one Russian scholar, "Starting in 
Ionia and Magna Graecia, the main stream of great Hellenic speculation 
flows through Athens to Alexandria and from thence to the Thebaide. 
Cliffs, deserts, and caves become new centres of the theurgic wisdom." 
Monastic contribution to the general learning was very large in the 
Middle Ages, both in the East and in the West. 

Monasteries were great centres of learning. We should not overlook 
another aspect of the matter, Monasticism in itself was a remarkable 
phenomenon of culture. It is not by chance that ascetic endeavour has 
been persistently described as "Philosophy," the "love of wisdom," in 
the writings of the Patristic age. It was not by accident that the great 
traditions of Alexandrinian theology were revived and blossomed 
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especially in the monastic quarters. It was not by chance likewise that 
in the Cappadocians of the IVth century ascetic and cultural en¬ 
deavours were so organically intertwined. Later on. too. St* Maximus 
the Confessor built his magnificent theological synthesis precisely on 
the basis of his ascetical experience. Finally, it was by no accident that 
in the Iconoclastic period monks occurred to be the defenders of art. 
safeguarding the freedom of the religious art from the oppression of the 
State, from the “enlightened’' oppression and utilitarian simplification. 

All this is closely linked with the very essence of ascetism. Ascesis 
does not bind creativity, it liberates it, because it asserts it as an aim in 
itself. Above all'^creativity of one’s self. Creativity is ultimately saved 
from all sorts of utilitarianism only through an ascetical re-interpreta¬ 
tion. Ascesis does not consist of prohibitions. It is activity, a “working 
out” of one’s very self. It is dynamic. It contains the urge of infinity, 
an eternal appeal, an unquenchable move forward. The reason for this 
restlessness is double. The task is infinite because the pattern of per¬ 
fection is infinite. God’s perfection. No achievement can ever be ade¬ 
quate to the goal. The task is creative because something essentially 
new is to be brought in existence. Man makes up his own self in his 
absolute dedication to God. He becomes himself only in this creative 
process. There is an inherent antinomy in the true ascesis. It begins 
with humility, renunciation, obedience. Creative freedom is impossible 
without this initial self-renunciation. It is the law of spiritual life: the 
seed is not quickened unless it dies. Renunciation implies an over¬ 
coming of one’s limitations and partiality, an absolute surrender to the 
Truth. It does not mean: first renunciation, and then freedom. Humil¬ 
ity itself is freedom. Ascetic renunciation unfetters the spirit, releases 
the soul. Without freedom all mortifications will be in vain. On the 
other hand, through the ascetic trial the very vision of the world is 
changed and renewed. 

True vision is available only to those who have no selfish concerns. 
True asceticism is inspired not by content, but by the urge of trans¬ 
formation. The world must be re-instated to its original beauty, from 
which it fell into sin. It is because of this that asceticism leads to action. 
The work of Redemption is done by God indeed, but man is called to 
co-operate in this redemptive endeavour. For Redemption consists 
precisely in the Redemption of Freedom. Sin is slavery, and “Jerusalem 
which is above is free.’' This interpretation of the ascetical endeavour 
will appear unexpected and strange. It is certainly incomplete. The 
world of ascesis is complicated, because it is a realm of freedom. There 
are many roads, some of which may end in blind alleys. Historically, 
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of course, asceticism does not always lead to creativity. One ought, 
however, to distinguish clearly between an indifference to creative 
tasks, and their non-acceptance. New and various problems of culture 
are disclosed through the ascetic training, a new hierarchy of values 
and aims is revealed. Hence the apparent indifference of asceticism to 
many historic tasks. This brings us back to the conflict between the 
Empire and the Desert. We may well say: between History and the 
Apocalypse. It is the basic question of the significance and value of the 
whole historical endeavour. Christian goal, in any case, transcends 
history, as it transcends culture. But Man was created to inherit 
eternity. 

One may describe asceticism as an **eschatology of transfiguration,^* 
Ascetic “maximalism'' is primarily inspired by an awareness of the end 
of history. It would be more accurate to say: conviction, not an actual 
expectation. The calculation of times and dates is irrelevant, as it is 
dangerous and misleading indeed. What is important is a consistent 
use of “eschatological measures" in the estimation of all things and 
events. It is unfair to suppose that nothing on earth can stand this 
“eschatological" testing. Not everything should fade away. No doubt, 
there is no room for politics or economics in the ultimate Kingdom of 
Heaven. But, obviously, there are many values in this life which will 
not be abrogated in “the age to come." First comes Love. It is not 
accidental that monasticism takes persistently the form of a community. 
It is an organization of mutual care and help. Any work of mercy, or 
even a burning of the heart for somebody's else suffering or need, 
cannot be regarded as insignificant in the eschatological dimension. Is 
it too much to suggest that all creative charity is eternal? Are not some 
abiding values disclosed also in the field of knowledge? Nothing can 
be said with an ultimate certainty. And yet it seems we have some 
criterium of discrimination. Human personality, in any case, transcends 
history. 

Personality bears history within itself. I would cease to be Myself if 
my concrete, i.e. historical, experience is simply subtracted. History 
therefore will not fade away completely even in the “age to come," if 
the concreteness of human life is to be preserved. Of course, we never 
can draw the definite line between those earthly things which may have 
an “eschatological extension" and those which have to die out on the 
eschatological threshold—in actual life they are inextricably interwoven. 
Distinction depends on spiritual discernment, on a sort of spiritual 
clairvoyance. On one hand, obviously, but “one thing is needful," On 
the other hand, the “World to come" is undoubtedly a world of Eternal 
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Memory, and not of eternal oblivion* There is the ‘'good part’* which 
“shall not be taken away.” And Martha shares it also, not only Mary. 
All that is susceptible to transfiguration will be transfigured. Now, this 
“transfiguration,” in a sense, begins already on this side of the eschato¬ 
logical cleavage. “Eschatological treasures” are to be collected even in 
this life. Otherwise this life is frustrated. Some real anticipation of the 
Ultimate is already available. Otherwise the victory of Christ has been 
in vain. “New Creation” is already initiated. Christian History is 
more than a prophetical symbol, sign or hint. We always have some 
dim feeling about things which have not, and cannot have, any “eternal 
dimension,” and we style them therefore as “vain” and futile.” Our 
diagnosis is very fallible indeed. Yet, some diagnosis is unavoidable. 
Christianity is essentially historical. History is a sacred process. On 
the other hand, Christianity pronounces a judgement on history, and is 
in itself a move into what is “beyond history.” For that reason, 
Christian attitude to history and culture is bound to be antinomical. 
Christians should not be absorbed in history. But they have no escape 
into a sort of “natural state.” They have to transcend history for the 
sake of that “which cannot be contained by earthly shores.” Yet, 
Eschatology itself is always a Consummation, 

Vladimir Soloviev pointed out to the tragic inconsistency of Byzan¬ 
tine culture. “Byzantium was devout in its faith and impious in its life.” 
Of course, this is a vivid image, and not an accurate description. We 
may admit, however, that some valid truth is emphasized by this phrase. 
The idea of a “churchified” Empire was a failure. The Empire fell to 
pieces in bloody conflicts, degenerated in fraud, ambiguity and violence. 
But the Desert was more successful. It will remain for ever to witness 
to the creative effort of the Early Church, with its Byzantine theology, 
devotion and art. Perhaps it will become the most vital and sacred page 
in the mysterious book of human destiny, which is continuously being 
written. The epilogue of Byzantium is likewise emphatic, and there is 
the same polarity. The fall of the Empire after an ambiguous political 
Union with Rome (at Florence), which was, however, never accepted 
by the people. And, on the very eve of the fall of “corrupt Byzantium,” 
the glorious flowering of mystical contemplation on Mount Athos and 
the Renaissance in art in Philosophy which was to nourish the Western 
Renaissance too. The fall of the Empire and the Fulfillment of the 
Desert . . . 
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In Memoriam 


His Eminence, The Most Rev. Metropolitan Theophilus 

The Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of America lost its beloved ranking 
hierarch, His Eminence, the Most Reverend Theophilus (Feodor Pashkovsky), Arch¬ 
bishop of San Francisco, Metropolitan of North America and Canada, Founder and 
first President of St. Vladimir's Seminary, He died on June 27, 1950 in San Francisco 
after giving his life to the service of Christ’s Church from his early years. 

Metropolitan Theophilus was the son of a priest of the Kiev Diocese and was 
educated in the Kiev Seminary. He loved monastic obedience, and with the will of 
God he travelled such a spiritual path that even a religious writer could not portray 
such a story in fiction. 

After completing his seminary education he wanted to accept the monastic orders; 
therefore, he went to the ancient Kiev-Pechersky Monastery, At the age of 22 he left 
the monastery for America as a choir director for the Church of St. Vladimir in San 
Francisco, California. There he met and married a young Serbian girl and was then 
ordained to the holy priesthood. 

In 1905 Father Feodor and his family lived through the terrible earthquake and 
fire which destroyed his church in San Francisco. He directed the building of a new 
edifice in that city, the Holy Trinity Cathedral on Green Street. 

In 1911 he left for Russia in order to educate his children. There he served parishes, 
was an Army Chaplain during World War I on the Western-Russian Front, and 
assisted the Red Cross in Russia during the great famine. There his wife died. 

After his return to Moscow in 1922, His Holiness, Patriarch Tikhon, blessed and 
appointed Father Feodor Bishop of Chicago stipulating that his consecration be held 
in the United States. 

And so half of his life was spent among many different and unusual types of 
surroundings and circumstances. He was in contact with peasants, army people, 
monks, bishops, government agencies, and social organizations. 

The second part of Father Feodor’s life is dedicated even more so to the service of 
Christ’s Church. Leaving Russia for the second time, he arrived in the United States 
on November 27, 1922. Here he was consecrated Bishop of Chicago by Metropolitan 
Platon, assisted by Bishop Efimios of Brooklyn and Bishop Panteleimon of the Greek 
Church, He remained Bishop of Chicago from 1922 to 1931 when he was transferred 
to the Holy Trinity Cathedral in San Francisco. 

In 1934 at the All-American Sobor in Cleveland, Ohio, Archbishop Theophilus was 
unanimously elected Metropolitan of the Russian Orthodox Greek Catholic Church 
of North America and Canada. His territory lay between two oceans. He was the 
successor to Metropolitan Innocent, Archbishop Nicholas, Archbishop Tikhon (later 
to be the Patriarch of All-Russia), and Metropolitan Platon. 

His Metropolia needed re-organization. It needed a hierarch with unbounding 
energy and far-sightedness, a clear-minded leader who was both cautious and tactful. 
All of these qualifications and characteristics were found in the humble servant of God, 
Archbishop Theophilus. 

For the purpose of peace and unity within the Church Metropolitan Theophilus 
travelled abroad to confer with the Serbian Patriarch Varnava and the Russian 
Orthodox hierarchs who left Russia after the Revolution. 
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Under his leadership as head of the American Church peace* unity, and much 
progress was realized: In 1938 St Vladimir’s Seminary under his supervision was 
officially opened for the training of candidates for the priesthood who would receive 
both college and seminary training. In 1944 he initiated the 150th Anniversary Jubilee 
of the American Church. The Holy Virgin Cathedral on Second Street was purchased 
while he was Metropolitan. St Tikhon’s Seminary at South Canaan, Pa. was re- 
organized, St Vladimir’s Seminary was elevated to an Academy, new dioceses were 
organized, and friendly relations were established with non-Orthodox Christian de¬ 
nominations. Eternal Memory to Metropolitan Theophilus. 

His Eminence, Metropolitan Leonty 

Translated from the Russian by Rev. Nicholas T. Kiryluk 

Professors Eugene V. Spectorsky and George P. Fedotov 

The Seminary faculty suffered two severe losses in the course of the past year. 
Professor Eugene V. Spectorsky (1875-1951) was an outstanding scholar in the field 
of Philosophy, Moral and Legal, and the History of Philosophy. He was last freely 
elected Rector of the University of Kiev, prior to the total destruction of academic 
freedom by the Bolsheviks. From 1947 he was professor of Moral Theology 
and Canon Law at St. Vladimir’s. A man of exceptional erudition, his conversa¬ 
tion was flavored with quotations from the great poets, moralists and sociologists. 
The German classical poets—Schiller, and Goethe—Pascal and La Rochefoucauld, 
Kant, Hegel, Fichte, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, as well as St. Augustine, Thomas 
Aquinas, Dante, Hugo Grotius, and the Russian authors, Pushkin, Dostoievsky and 
Khomiakov were among the many writers with whose works he was intimately 
familiar. His own style combined a transparent lucidity of exposition with delightful 
flashes of humor, for a true sense of humor, warm and affectionate, was as character¬ 
istic of his intellectual equipment as his wide learning, and his profound capacity for 
intense concentration and vigorous reason. His students and colleagues, cind his 
associates in general, were drawn to him by his kindness and nobility, meekness and 
purity of heart. Professor Spectorsky was conscious of vocation to a great cultural 
and moral responsibility: the transmission of his heritage to the succeeding generation. 

Professor George P. Fedotov (1886-1951), another able scholar, with a disciplined 
and vital mind, a beautifully expressive—one can say, chaste—style. Of his many 
precious qualities I will confine myself to the pervasive spiritual charm radiated by 
his personality. One contrast is striking: Professor Fedotov had a sharp mind; he 
could be critical, even ironical, and, in addition, possessed certain definite historical 
predilections, together with a lively interest in political and sociological issues; yet 
all this failed to distort his sense of justice, and his desire for objectivity: he was an 
historian before all else. Nor is this all, he imparted a sense of peace, and the con¬ 
viction that in his innermost heart he was standing before God. His keen and active 
mind was allied to a childlike humility and purity of heart. Professor Fedotov was 
a deeply believing Christian—a man of childlike simplicity of faith. Christ Jesus the 
Lord was the center of that faith, and the supreme inspiration of his life. In his 
person you sensed the nearness of a higher sphere and the breath of the peace of God. 
There was a quiet radiance about him. He was a great church historian, but more 
than that he was kindled by the light of Christ. 

Nicholas Arseniev, Ph.D. 

Professor, New Testament 
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